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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

MUSEUM SHIPS 

Ships iii Harbor, by David Morton. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

What is there in David Morton's verse that seems to 
save it, that intervenes in moments of irritation with its 
punctual urbanity? There is not an original line in it. 
Not one cry, one intense expression comes from it; one 
vision, that the poet has kept from his privileged dreaming, 
which can draw the mind an inch out of even the shallowest 
rut. 

Is it its cleanly manufacture, its unstraying measures 
and kempt familiar figurines? To me its charm has been 
a charm too soon worn out — the charm that sometimes 
attracts us to a diffident guest when we are overborne by 
the intrusions and ineptitudes of the vivacious, when the 
quiet and subdued deceptively appear to be powerful and 
profound. 

It is fatal, however, to turn closely to the poems them- 
selves for verification. They are demure enough, but thin 
and fragile; and made with earnest and helpless plagiarism. 
Never the robust piracies of a Shakespeare or Sterne, but 
a pallid imitativeness that paints the past more ruinous 
with perfunctory restorations, and blows about it feeble 
ghosts — pale, mute, and not recognizable as ghosts should 
be, of any of the shapes ot destiny. 

The book is called Ships in Harbor — there is such a poem 
in the book, and other occasional verses on ships. But 
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Museum Ships 

the reader who expects salt and storm, or anything 
authentically of the sea, should look elsewhere — in the 
dubious prose of Joseph Conrad, for instance. There are 
some conventionally nautical words and phrases, and the 
tidy thoughtfulness about mystical things that gives to 
diffident, cornered people their misleading impressiveness. 
It makes David Morton talk twice, on successive pages, of- 
"weightless cargoes" — and one might add lifeless crews, 
and meaningless uses, and tinsel. The sea is brought in 
because it is on the same wall with Greece and Rome, 
spring and patriotism; and not being so bent with overuse, 
is more convenient to hang poems upon. Sonnets — for 
David Morton writes mostly in sonnets. 

We agree that grammar is spoken language, stagnant; 
out of which nevertheless speech drips and sometimes 
splashes. We agree that rhetoric is literature, stagnant; 
that as there can be limitless variations of the correct 
sentences, phrases, clauses and what-nots of grammar, so 
there can be a limitless variation of forms of rhetoric. 
These verses are rhetoric, often skilful and surprising, 
often mildly intricate; but never poetry. 

There should be a word bearing the same relation to 
subject matter which grammar and rhetoric bear to 
language. Pageant, perhaps; but pageant is free, ringing, 
and dramatic. Pageant is play, and this other thing 
pretends solemnly to poetry; but uses pageant properties. 
It rounds up all the popular places and heroes, the story- 
book locales and personae,and treats them with apologetic 
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sophistication, and with a snuffling sentimentality very 
wide of the crude romantics of the pageant crowd. 

The favorite property is the Past. After reading this 
book through (a Spartan exercise) I turned the pages 
casually at various places to see whether the Past appeared 
as often as I thought. I read, in On Hearing a Bird at 
Night: 

Out of what ancient summers of soft airs. 

Christ, Dante, Athens, Time, Roman, pyramid, Phidias, 
are all in one sonnet called Moments; Pan and the Gods 
are in Redemption; and in Encore, 

This old slow music . . . with dancers who were graceful long ago. 

Does Mr. Morton make a confession in Inviolate? 

For present loveliness there is no speech: 

A word may wrong a flower or face, 

And stars that swim beyond our stuttering reach 

Are safer in some golden, silent place. 

Only when these are broken, or pass by, 

Wonder and worship speak ... or sing ... or cry. 

The thought seems more penetrating than it is. If the 
present and the future are inviolate to the pen of the poet, 
the past is equally so, and Mr. Morton should quietly 
take to other things. He knows that the past is beautiful 
only through the poets who recorded its beauty — and 
ugliness. The Past is a convention; time is a unity, and 
no fragment of it is less alive than another, unless one 
wittingly puts on blinders. 

To continue our census, this from Transfiguration: 
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What old historic Just gives back the rose! 
What crumbled empires yield the creeping vine! 

And these from Survival and Ruins: 

Lead back the tragic chariots of Troy ! 

The spring comes in to me like spring in Rome. 

1 might add, and so on and so on, because Mr. Morton's 
obsession is the Past, and it stalks him like a shadow 
everywhere he goes; although the other commonplaces of 
poetry, the ready-rapture articles of every variety, are 
not neglected, and although he succeeds as little in 
vitalizing the past as the sea. Perhaps for him the sea 
has run out, and the past has been neatly embalmed in a 
general history. There is even a curious indifference about 
them, as if they were a poetaster's shop-talk. 

And, oh yes, the sonnets are very carefully made. 
They are trim, rhythmic, proper sonnets in every respect. 

Isidor Schneider 

NEW FIRE 

// Canopic Jar, by Leonora Speyer. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This is the first book of a mature woman too intelligent 
to be content with gifts already fulfilled and creations 
accomplished. The book, hiding "the hidden thing, 
making protection for Hapi, who is within," indicates 
careful research into the forms of verse, and contains 
poems in various forms. The task of the reviewer is 
somewhat to disentangle the set of perceptions for which 
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